





OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1960 


(For details see pp. 5-6) 


® Wage and salary employment (nonagricul- 
tural) in November decreased 1.0 per cent from the 
level of one year earlier and 2.9 per cent from that 
of October, 1960. Employment in lumber and wood 
products declined 10.8 per cent from that in No- 
vember one year ago, but the total for retail trade 
was 2.6 and for government 4.3 per cent higher 
than the corresponding totals for November 1959. 


® Building permits for November 1960 were 43.3 
per cent lower in dollar volume than for November 
of last year. This decrease was reflected in the 
value of permits for new dwelling units: $5,546,565 
in November 1960 and $7,943,162 in November 
1959. 


® Bank debits in Oregon in November were 1.6 
per cent lower than in the same month a year 
ago, but showed an increase of 1.5 per cent over 
those of October 1960. 


® Construction contracts awarded in Oregon in 
October 1960 totaled $32,871,000, an increase of 
39 per cent over the total of $23,609,000 for October 
1959. The cumulative total (not including public 
works and utilities) for the first 10 months of 
1960 shows an increase of 6.9 per cent over that 
for the same period in 1959. 


® Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing industries fell to $94.87 in No- 
vember. Except for this preliminary figure, average 
weekly earnings each month this year have been 
above those of the corresponding month last year. 


® The index of man hours in manufacturing 
dropped to 81.6 in November. This is the seventh 
consecutive month in which the index is below 
that of the corresponding month of one year ago 


(1951 = 100). 


® Cash receipts from farm marketing. The 
cumulative receipts from the sale of farm produce 
were $333,306,000 for the first 10 months of 1960. 
This is a decrease of 4.5 per cent from the 1959 
cumulative total of $349,093,000 for 10 months. The 
following table shows the monthly data in thous- 
ands of dollars, as reported by the United States 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Many entries this 
month have been revised to reflect the latest infor- 
mation available. 


1960 1960 1959 
Jan. $27,453 $37,503 $42,124 
Feb. 20,231 . 54,175 55,812 
Mar. 21,024 . 54,875 57,607 
Apr. 20,778 45,935 50,836 
May 19,964 , 42,852 
June 31,368 32,136 








Economic Outlook for Oregon, 1961 


By WESLEY C. BALLAINE 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


The outlook for business activity in Oregon during 1961 is for a 
year slightly less satisfactory than 1960. This forecast is based on 
the assumption that the national economy is now undergoing a 
substantial internal readjustment which will amount to a cessation 
of economic expansion but not a real down-swing. Specifically, it 
is assumed that Gross National Product will not rise above $510 
billion nor fall below $500 billion during the first half of 1961. 
For a point of reference, Gross National Product was $501 billion, 
$505 billion, and $503 billion during the first three quarters of 
1960, and $473 billion, $488 billion, and $481 billion in the cor- 
responding quarters of 1959. 

Although the extent of the differential between 1960 and 1961 
business activity in Oregon depends to a great extent on national 
economic developments, basic conditions within the state appear 
to preclude 1961 being a better year than 1960. A tendency toward 
slowness developed in the latter half of 1960 and was based prin- 
cipally upon a decline in national housing starts. The forecast for 
1961 is for a continuation of the same mild easing of business activ- 
ity, or failure to grow, during the first half of 1961, and largely 
for the same cause. 


The Oregon Economy 


A brief explanation of the operation of the Oregon economy will 
make an outlook analysis relatively simple. One way of doing this 
is first to divide the economic activity of the state into broad cate- 
gories, basic and non-basic. The reason for this is that not all types 
of economic activity are of equal importance in influencing the 
general level of business activity. Those that are more influential 
are called basic, and those that are passive are called non-basic. 
For example, the sale of goods at retail employs more people in 
Oregon than does the manufacture of lumber and other wood prod- 
ucts, including pulp. However, the sale of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts is influential in determining the level of business activities in 
the state and the sale of goods at retail is not. Lumber and wood 
products are, for the most part, sold outside the state so that changes 
in this industry are determined by exports to other states and to 
foreign nations. In economic terms they are “exogenous” (originat- 
ing from or caused by external activity), whereas changes in retail 
activity are “endogenous” (that is, they are caused by changes in 
lumber and wood product sales). Another way of stating the rela- 
tionship is to say that variations in basic industries are independent 
variables, and changes in non-basic industries are dependent 
variables. 

The assumption is that there is a tendency for some particular 
relationship or ratio to exist between the two categories as long as 
the industrial structure of the state remains unchanged. On very 
incomplete study, | am of the opinion that the normal ratio of 
basic workers to non-basic workers in Oregon is about 1:2. This 
means that if the basic workers increase in number by 1,000, the 
non-basic workers will increase by 2,000. The addition of the 2,000 
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non-basic workers will be a slow and uneven process. Sim- 
ilarly, a decline of basic workers will eventually lead to 
a decline in non-basic workers. It should be emphasized 
that this is a rough tendency which does not operate with 
any high degree of precision. However, it does enable us 
to have some idea of the influence of changes in basic 
industrial employment. This approach to regional eco- 
nomic analysis is a modification of the Keynesian foreign 
trade multiplier. 

The basic industries in Oregon are easy to identify and 
are not numerous. Broadly, all manufacturing can be con- 
sidered basic because the proportion of production that is 
dependent on the Oregon market is small. In addition, a 
large part of agriculture, a portion of service sales, and 
some retail trade depends on tourism, and some heavy 
construction of dams, highways, and large buildings is 
also exogenous. 


Review of 1960 


Although changes in monthly employment are not the 
most satisfactory indicator which can be conceived of 
short-term fluctuations in the level of business activity, 
they are the best that is available for Oregon. During the 
first ten months of 1960, employment was at record highs 
from January through May and again in August and Sep- 
tember. Despite this high level of jobs there was an under- 
current of pessimism. Probably the principal reason for 
some questioning about the future is that the basic indus- 
tries have been weakening relative to the non-basic 
industries. 

Tu. ning to the principal basic industries, we observe 
that although the monthly agricultural employment was 
up 1.5 per cent compared to the same period in 1959, 
agric'\ltural marketing receipts were down 5.7 per cent. 
The iicrease in agricultural employment was caused al- 
most entirely by that fact that the strawberry crop ripened 
in mid-June instead of being spread out over a longer 
period of time. It was estimated that at one time there 
were about 69,000 people in the strawberry fields. The 
details of the 1960 agricultural year appear elsewhere in 
this issue of the Review. 


Manufacturing employment was virtually unchanged 
during the first 10 months of 1960 as compared to the same 
months of 1959. Manufacturing employment declined 
moderately during the year; it was off 2.5 per cent in the 
5 months beginning with June and including October, and 
off 2.8 per cent in October. However, these figures con- 
cealed a reduction of hours worked by men who were 
employed. Man hours of production workers was off 1.9 
per cent for the first 10 months of 1960; they were off 5.1 
per cent for the 5 months beginning with June and includ- 
ing October; and off 7.8 per cent for the month of October. 
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All these figures are higher than are those for employment. 
Lumber and wood products employment accounts for 
about one-half of all manufacturing employment in Ore- 
gon. The decline in employment (number of men, not 
man hours) was 1.9 per cent for the first 10 months, 5.3 
per cent for the six months beginning with May, and 6.7 
per cent for October, the most recent month for which 
employment figures were available at the time of writing. 

Preliminary data indicate that 1960 Oregon tourist re- 
ceipts were 4 per cent lower than last year, but the number 
of tourists was up 7 per cent. The consensus appears to be 
that, for the West as a whole, receipts were probably a 
little poorer than for last year. It must be remembered 
that 1959 was Oregon’s centennial year. 

Contract construction, of which a substantial portion is 
the result of out-of-state decisions and out-of-state funds, 


has held up well. 
Forecast for 1961 


Turning to the future, we find that durable goods manu- 
facturing and agriculture will probably continue much as 
they have since mid-1960, although lumber production 
may weaken somewhat further during the early part of the 
year. The receipts from tourism will depend upon many 
factors, most of which cannot yet be forecast with any de- 
gree of accuracy; an increase over 1960 seems unlikely. 
Heavy construction constitutes a more optimistic picture, 
especially in Portland. 

Of the four basic activities to which this discussion will 
be limited, the best analysis can be made for durable goods 
manufactures. This is comparatively easy because of the 
dominance of the lumber and wood products industry. 
Although this industry has declined from about 79 per 
cent to 71 per cent during the past decade, it is still by far 
the most important manufacturing activity. No other single 
durable goods industry is large enough to have substantial 
effect upon total employment in the state, although elec- 
tronics (almost wholly exogeneous) is growing rapidly. 
Virtually all Douglas fir lumber and most pine lumber is 
used for home construction throughout the nation. Simil- 
arly, most plywood is destined for residential use. There- 
fore, the outlook for this important segment of the state’s 
manufacturing activity is dependent upon the residential 
construction requiring lumber in those parts of the United 
States in which Oregon lumber is sold. Our information 
about just which are the areas where Oregon lumber is sold 
and the average amount used in residential construction in 
different localities is too sketchy to permit us to do other 
than speak in terms of the outlook for new residential con- 
struction nationally. The number of new housing starts in 
1960 will be about 1,250,000 units compared with 1,554,- 
000 last year. The Department of Commerce has forecast 
1961 starts at 1,300,000 units. It is probable that much of 
the improvement will take place in the second half of the 
year. 


The chances for a more substantial increase appear 
slight because there is little housing shortage in the sense 
that people able and willing to pay for housing cannot 
find it. There are now 15 million more dwelling units than 
there are families in the United States and the vacancy 
rate is moderately high. The rate of new family formation 
has been moderately low for a decade because the great 
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majority of marriages are among people born in the 1930's 
when the birth rate was low. New family formation has 
been running at about 850,000, whereas new dwelling 
units (including those on farms and in public housing) 
have been constructed at nearly double that rate. There 
have been, of course, substantial demolitions but this still 
leaves a considerable annual net accretion to the national 
stock of dwelling units. Until the wave of “war babies” 
just now completing high school sharply increases the 
rate of family formation and additional dwelling units 
are needed, the likelihood of any considerable rise in hous- 
ing starts is not great. This means the demand for lumber 
and plywood will not rise sharply until about 1965. 


There is little reason to forecast agricultural marketing 
receipts to be different in 1961 from 1960 except that the 
general outlook for prices of farm products is for lower 
prices. Agriculture can hardly stimulate an economic up- 
turn in 1961, partly because farm costs will decline less 
rapidly than prices on farm products. 


The prospect for tourism is very difficult to discuss intell- 
igently at this time. The volume of money spent on vaca- 
tion activities probably varies greatly with changes of in- 
come because much of the money spent on this activity 
is “discretionary” income; that is, it is available for spend- 
ing after purchasing family necessities. Thus, it has a high 
income elasticity and means that the income realized by 
tourism in Oregon in 1961 will be closely associated with 
changes in personal income of the people of the United 
States. It also appears that tourist spending in 1960 in the 
Western states, especially by people in the higher income 
brackets. was noticeably reduced by the heavy flow of 
Americans to Europe. This may well be even more im- 
portant in 1961. On the other hand, the increased hotel 
facilities in Portland (the Sheraton has been open a year 
and the Hilton is under construction) will almost certainly 
result in a greatly increased number of national conven- 
tions meeting in Portland. It is doubtful if convention 
spending is adequately reflected in tourist figures. 

The amount of heavy construction that is already as- 
sured for 1961 foreshadows little probability of a drop in 
this important activity. Mention has already been made of 
the new 500 room Hilton Hotel, on which construction 
commenced in the late summer of 1960. Other major pro- 
jects include a $2.5 million research building at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School in Portland which was 
started in the late fall of 1960, a new $8 million 16 story 
office building to be built by the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, and a $10 million post office building to be con- 
structed in Portland in 1961. An especially important 
possible development is a space age industrial park at 
Boardman which has the potential of attracting a very 
considerable number of people to this hitherto sparsely 
settled area. The capital investment for this project will be 
very large. 

To sum up, the outlook for Oregon in 1961 is good, 
although the major durable goods industry will continue 
to operate at less than capacity. The probability is that the 
other determinants of the level of business activity will be 
either about the same as 1960 or slightly lower. These 
basic conditions pretty well preclude an improvement for 
1961. Should the national economy slow substantially, so 
will that of Oregon. 
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Late Season in 1960 Keynotes 
Agriculture in Oregon 


By ELVERA HORRELL 


Extension Agricultural Economist, Oregon State College 


Oregon farmers this year were plagued by a slow and 
backward season, which cut into total output. Final returns 
are not yet in, but receipts from farm sales during the first 
nine months of 1960 lag behind the same months of 1959. 

Fall seedlings for this year’s crop got off to a good start 
in 1959 in most areas. But November freezes and lack of 
winter snow cover left many eastern Oregon fields short 
of moisture. 


Springtime brought heavy and continued rains. This 
helped the moisture-short Columbia Basin but hindered 
outdoor work in western Oregon, and delayed spray oper- 
ations. With a little sunshine at mid-April, fruit trees came 
into full bloom, only to have pollination hampered by 
another rain spell. Fruits, in general, were damaged over 
a wide area by late April freezes. 

Cold, wet weather, continuing into May, kept spring 
work at a standstill. Crop growth was slowed, and some 
fall-sown grains on low, heavy soils suffered from “wet 
feet” and “root rot.” Vegetable plantings were delayed 
and fertilization had to wait. Farmers missed spraying for 
weed control and held off on new strawberry plantings. 
Pastures and ranges were luxuriant, but cold slowed the 
rate of growth. Farmers waged a “nip-and-tuck” battle 
between showers in an effort to harvest forage crops for 
silage and green feed. The still-frequent rains in late May 
made for difficult control of scab and mildew in fruit or- 
chards. Frost also hit the Malheur potato crop, and gener- 
ally cooler weather in eastern Oregon retarded green pea 
development. Farmers were forced to alter earlier spring 
planting intentions. They seeded some of the intended 
spring oats and barley acreage to fall forage crops, and 
they left some land idle. 

When warm weather finally came in June, an effort was 
made to make up for lost time. Snapbean and potato plant- 
ings moved ahead rapidly. Grain made good progress 
after the wet spring, but seed crop prospects already looked 
spotty. Willamette Valley crimson clover showed disease 
and Bluegrass showed rust. Crops continued to improve 
with the warmer weather. But the warm winds dried top- 
soils and stepped up irrigation water use. The improved 
weather helped get the spray program back on schedule. 
Hay harvest rolled along at a fast pace in eastern Oregon, 
and the western Oregon strawberry harvest gained mom- 
entum. Labor shortages developed in the Willamette Valley 
as the delayed strawberry harvest dovetailed with cherry 
and raspberry harvests. Elsewhere, farmers appeared to 
have plenty of harvest labor. 

Grain started ripening in June. Field corn improved in 
the irrigated eastern Oregon areas, but much of the late- 
planted corn in western Oregon failed to reach the “knee- 
high by the 4th of July” stage. Warm winds toward the 
end of June damaged the green pea crop. Eastern Oregon 
onion growers were kept busy spraying for thrip, and 
Willamette Valley onion fields showed the effects of late 
planting and a heavy incidence of pink root. Nevertheless, 
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most crops thrived on the warm weather—especially mel- 
ons, tomatoes, and sweet corn. 

Mid-July brought excellent harvest weather, which con- 
tinued through the third week of August without a break. 
Harvest proceeded rapidly. The mild fall helped correct 
earlier upset schedules, especially for many field crops. 
By the time final returns are in, this group of crops, which 
account for a little more than half the total crop value, may 
come close to equalling last year’s output. Other groups— 
seeds, tree fruits and nuts, berries, and vegetables—appear 
to fall short. 


Field Crops. Corn production, based on November 1 
estimates, tops last year’s record by a fifth, and is more 
than two and one-half times the average of the past ten 
years. Oats output may not be much changed from last 
year as higher yields offset a lower acreage. But barley 
looks to be down nearly a fourth. This is caused by a 
combination of lowered acreage and reduced yields. More 
corn, the same amount of oats, and less barley adds up to 
a lowered feed grain tonnage. Wheat is down from last 
year but there is more rye. Hay tonnage was boosted 
sharply for a record high. 


Fewest potatoes since 1952 came from Oregon’s fields 
this year. Both late summer and fall crops show decreases. 
Frost nipped tops of Central Oregon potatoes in early 
September, and late blight hit some of the western Oregon 
fields. Quality, though, is up, with a larger percentage 
than usual used for table stock. 

Hops, sugar beets, and peppermint are all down. Pep- 
permint was hurt by wilt, which has made deep inroads 
in this crop in recent years. 


Seeds. Seed crops hit both low and high records this 
year. Alfalfa. red fescue, and crimson clover outputs are 
highest ever recorded for the state. Alfalfa’s high output 
is due to records in both acreage and yield. Heavier use 
of alkali bees for plant pollination takes credit for the 
higher yield. Red fescue and crimson clover seed growers 
harvested a record acreage this year, but yields were 
whittled some. At the other extreme, hairy vetch growers 
reduced their acreages, resulting in the lowest output on 
record in spite of average yields. Ladino growers also 
harvested one of the lowest crops on record. Lack of fertili- 
zer because of the late rains contributed to lighter yields 
of common ryegrass. normally Oregon’s largest seed crop. 
When all of Oregon’s seed crops are counted, the total 
may fall below last year, but still top the average of the 
past ten years. 


Tree Fruits and Nuts. The heel of a hard growing sea- 
son left its mark on Oregon’s tree fruit and nut crops. Un- 
favorable weather during and following the pollination 
period pushed output from this group sharply below last 
year and even more sharply below average. None measured 
up to last year. and all except filberts fell short of the aver- 
age of the past ten years. Apples fared best, with this 
year's output only slightly below last. The sweet cherry 
crop was cut nearly in half, with output smallest in 13 
years. Peach and pear crops were the smallest in six years. 
Prunes were virtually wiped out. Based on November 1 
condition, this year’s prune output is the smallest since 
records were started in 1919. Nuts, too, were badly nicked. 
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Filberts are off from last year, but still above average. 
Walnut tonnage is only half that of last year and a third of 
average. 

Berry tonnage was trimmed. A smaller acreage and low- 
ered yields cut into the strawberry crop. Official estimates 
of cranberries are not yet released, but fewer were deliv- 
ered to processors. Cranberries are down sharply from 
last year’s record high but holiday markets can still expect 
an above-average crop. Cranberries never quite overcame 
the effects of the cold spring and summer. Set and size of 
the berries were disappointing. 


Vegetables. Oregon growers produced a few more vege- 
tables for processing, a few less for the fresh market. In 
tonnage, sweet corn held its lead for the second consecu- 
tive year as Oregon’s major processing crop. Both sweet 
corn and snap beans were at record highs. Oregon contin- 
ues to lead the nation in snap bean production. Canning 
beet output also topped last year. Lower yields pushed 
green pea output down sharply. 


There were more of some fresh market vegetables and 
fewer of some others. Asparagus, broccoli, cantaloupes, 
carrots, cauliflower, lettuce, tomatoes, and watermelons 
are among the crops that gained in production this year. 
Cabbage, sweet corn, and onions fell short of the usual 
quantity for the fresh-produce market. 


Livestock. Livestock and livestock products output 
show gains over the previous year. Both milk and egg 
production, so far, run slightly ahead. Based on weight 
of commercial livestock slaughter during the first three 
quarters of the year, meat animal output tops last year 
by eight per cent. Cattle and calf slaughter exceeds last 
year by 14 per cent. These animals account for two-thirds 
of the total slaughter and more than offset the minor 
drop-off in lambs and hogs. 


Prices. Prices of Oregon’s farm products are up this 
year, as crop rises more than offset livestock declines. Or- 
chard crops, with the largest downturn in tonnage, show 


the biggest price upturn. Prices on other crop groups also 


moved higher with the exception of seeds, which average 
lower. Meat animals carried the major responsibility for 
the livestock downturn. Poultry and egg prices, on the 
other hand, moved up sharply. Dairy products prices 
show very little change. Meanwhile, the prices of things 
that farmers buy continue to rise. 
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Oregon Business Review Index 
Volume XIX (1960) 


ALLEN, Ropert Lorinc. European Regionalism Issue in United 
States Trade Policy. Apr., 1. 

AUBBER Meets in Oregon. May, 10. 

Baerncopr, Davin A. Population Growth in Oregon, 1950-1960. 
June, 6. 

BaLitaineE, Wes.tey C. Economic Outlook for Oregon. 1961. Dec., 1. 

Beat, Enwin F. The University Overseas: Report on Korean Proj- 
ect. Oct., 5. 

Burrett, O. K. Footnotes To a History of Banking in Oregon. 
Jan., 1. 

Business Ad Graduates Respond to Dean’s Inquiry. Nov., 7. 

CuTHBERT, FrepericK A. The Role of the Businessman in the Sur- 
vival of Downtown, Sept., 1. 

Faculty Members Return From Year of Study. Oct., 7. 

Gace, Daniet D. The Banana Industry: The United Fruit Company 
in Central America. Mar., 1. 

Growth of Oregon Cities. June, 6. 

Hamii, Louts. Increasing the Allowable Cut from Federal Forests 

in Western Oregon. May, 1. 

Harwoop, Date S., Jr. The Manager Must Create Problems. Oct., 1. 

Hauce, GABRIEL. Economic Probability for 1960. Mar., 7. 

Horre__, Ecrvera. Late Season in 1960 Keynotes Agriculture in 
Oregon. Dec., 3. 

Jouivet, Vincent M. and Vergil V. Miller. A Review of Current 
Practices for Financing Tractors. Mar., 8. 

Lunpb, JEANNETTE F. Employment Changes in Durable Goods Manu- 
facture, Oct., 8; Lumber and Wood Products Industry. May, 10. 

Makino, SuHosiro. Ten-Year Forecast for Imported Hardwood Ply- 
wood. Nov., 1. 

McCarrree, Kennetu M. Diminishing Stimulus of Low-Cost Power 
for Industrial Development. July, 1. 

Mitier, Vercirt V. and Vincent M. Jolivet. A Review of Current 
Practices for Financing Tractors. Mar., 8. 

New Fuel Available in Oregon. July, 6. 

New Pamphlet Published. May, 9. 

Placement Service is Useful to Graduate and to Employer. Mar., 10. 

Raeicnu, J. N. Electronics in Banking. June, 4. 

Report From the Bureau of Business Research. May, 9. 

Rosinson, Ricwarp D. Organizing International Business from a 
New Point of View. Aug., 1. 

Sampson, Roy J. Commodity-Balances in Recent Oregon Rail 
Freight Traffic, Feb., 1. 

Simpson, Paut B. Some Probable Effects of Foreign Trade on the 
Economy of Oregon. June, 1. 

Specialist in International Business Joins BA Faculty. Nov., 8. 

Statistical Review, Oregon. Jan., 1, 9-10; Feb., 1, 4; Mar., 1, 11-12; 
Apr., 1, 5-6; May, 1, 11-12; June, 1, 7-8; July, 1, 7-8; Aug., 1, 
7-8; Sept., 1,7 -8; Oct., 1, 9-10; Nov., 1, 9-10; Dec. 1, 5-6. 

Tatrersatt, J. N. Performance of the Oregon Economy in the 
1950's. July, 3. 

University and the Business Community, Mar., 9; May, 4. 

Wages and Salaries in the Portland Area. July, 6. 

Watson, Donato A. Impact of the Port on the Portland Econ- 
omy. Oct., 6. 





The 1959 Supplement to the Index of Publications, annual publi- 
cation of the Associated University Bureaus of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, is now being distributed. This index lists over 
500 items selected from the publications and periodical articles of 
the member bureaus. Entries are classified by institution, topic, and 
author; few are listed elsewhere. 

The purpose of the Jndex is to provide business executives with 
a valuable reference and to generally increase knowledge about the 
materials available from university bureaus. 

Price for the 1959 Supplement is $2.00. Earlier sections of the 
Index are also available, as follows: 


1950-1956 Index 
1957 Supplement 
1958 Supplement 


$2.00 
1.00 
2.00 


Orders may be sent to the Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Index of man hours in manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial pro- 
duction workers. The index is computed by the Bureau of Business 
Research from data supplied by the Oregon State Department of 
Employment (1951 = 100). Figures apply only to personnel en- 
gaged in direct manufacturing; sales, office, and general administra- 
tive employees are excluded. No adjustment for seasonal variation 
has been made. The most recent reading for Oregon is for Novem- 
ber 1960, 

1960 1959 1960 1959 


Jan. $2.9 79.1 July 100.2 
Feb. 84.3 79.3 Aug. 107.4 
Mar. 85.3 83.3 Sept. 102.9 
Apr. 87.9 87.2 Oct. , 97.6 
May 89.4 92.1 Nov. 94.1 
June 94.6 98.6 Dec. 89.6 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries in Oregon provide timely information on current 
trends of labor costs as well as rough measures of average income 
available for purchasing goods and services. Both aspects of this 
information make the figures valuable for consolidations with other 
data in evaluating the current business situation. Data in the fol- 
lowing table are supplied by the Oregon State Department of Em- 
ployment. 

1960 1959 1960 1959 
Jan. $95.72 $92.72 $97.94 $96.44 
Feb. 96.78 93.93 97.85 97.25 
Mar. 96.47 96.17 97.36 97.12 
Apr. 98.57 96.53 96.29 96.08 
May 98.79 98.30 94.87 96.69 
June 97.51 96.81 


Department store sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Oregon, 
the Portland and Eugene areas, and Salem. The data are released 
for Portland each week and once a month for all three cities and 
the state as a whole. 

The most recent Portland area data are for the week ending De- 
cember 3, 1960, when sales were 9 per cent below those of the cor- 
responding week in 1959. 

Sales for the month of October and for the first 10 months of this 
year have been compared with those for the corresponding periods 
one year earlier. Percentage changes are shown in the following 
table. 

Jan. 1, 1960 to 
Oct. 1960 Oct. 31, 1960 


- 4 anes 
Portland area —- 4 


Oregon 


Salem + 2 


Eugene area =— 6 4 
-+- 


Life Insurance Sales. The Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association reports that for October 1960 sales of ordinary life in- 
surance in Oregon were 7.0 per cent ($2,595,000) higher than in 
September 1960 and 2 per cent higher than in October of last year. 
The national figures show a 6.3 per cent increase in comparison 
with those of September 1960 and practically no change in compari- 
son with those of October 1959. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below in milions 
of dollars: 

Oct. 1960 Sept. 1960 Oct. 1959 
Loans by 945 $ 950 ~ 912 
Investments 612 618 668 


Deposits 1,704 1,706 1,747 
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Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is report- 
ed each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. 
The latest figures follow: 


Nov. 1960 
67.700 
19.800 
49,800 


Oct. 1960 


71,500 
21,600 
50,200 
146,300 
28,300 
83,900 
97 ,000 93,400 
161,600 157,300 


370,800 358,700 


Nov. 1959 
75,900 
21,800 
51,100 


Lumber and wood products 
Food and kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total 
Contract construction 
Retail Trade 


Government 


manufacturing 137,300 
24,400 
84,400 
97 ,400 

158,809 


365,000 


148,800 
25,700 
82,300 


Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total wage and salary employment 502,500 517,100 507 ,500 


Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, They cover the Douglas fir area of the Pacific 
Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 


Nov. 1960 
130,685 
133,118 
$44,285 

1,122,424 


Oct. 1960 
142,677 
138,751 
434,047 

1,122,894 


Nov. 1959 
161,848 
150,004 
570,961 
971,058 


Average weekly production 


Average weekly orders 
Unfilled orders, end of month 


Lumber inventory, end of month 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports October 1960 construc- 
tion contracts in Oregon had a total value of $32,871,000. This is 39 
per cent above the total for October 1959. Comparative data, in 
thousands of dollars, follow: 

Oct. 1959 

$ 6,960 
13,032 
3,617 


Oct. 1960 
$17,368 
10.227 


5.276 


Sept. 1960 
$ 9,415 
13,685 
7,040 


Nonresideatial 


Dwelling units 


Public works and utilities 


—— 


$23,609 


Totals $32,371 $30,140 

Nonresidential construction totaled 1,165,000 square feet in Oc- 
tober 1960 and 665,000 square feet in the same month last year. 
In October this year contracts were bid for 817 dwelling units total- 
ing 959,000 feet. One year earlier there were 980 units totaling 
1,224,000 square feet. 

The cumulative total for the first 10 months of 1960 shows that 
the value of building contracts in Oregon was 6.9 per cent higher 
than for the comparable period of the previous year. For the 11 
western states the cumulative 10-month total value for this year was 
8 per cent below that for 1959. The national cumulative total value 
was 6 per cent lower for 1960 than for the comparable period in 
1959. The figures in this paragraph do not include those for public 
works or utilities. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “business activity.”’ Each month the Bureau of Business Research collects data on bank debits from 210 banks and branches. 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 


Percentage Change 
Nov. 1960 
Debits compared with 
Nov. 1959 Oct. 1960 Nov, 1959 


$2,153,054,246 + — 1.6 


Number 

of Banks Debits 

Reporting Nov. 1960 
210 $2,119,226,743 


Debus 
Oct. 1960 


$2,087 526.305 


70 1,343,118,302 1,315,337 ,022 1,357 ,305,979 + — 1.0 


Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 10 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties) 12 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia Rive: (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 

Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Wallowa, Grant, Baker, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


239,659,829 
34,343,622 
210,302,929 
84,472,219 
33,521,261 
37,423,081 
32,356,170 
12,133,809 
35,782,626 
26,112,895 


238,892,417 
37 ,086,117 
211,892,598 
88,553,122 
31,232,218 
37,137,627 
34,931,451 
39,418,296 
27,546,472 


25.698.955 


257 ,937 ,734 
33,714.720 
200,628,515 
96,966,706 
32,328,308 
36,418,188 
33,835,814 
39,560,934 
32,996,205 
31,291,953 


+ 0.3 


— 7.1 
+ 19 
+ 4.8 
—12.9 
+ 3.7 
+ 2.8 
— 44 
+ 65 
+ 8.5 
—16.8 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local government. 


Additions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Nov. 1960 


6,930 $ 
8,730 
4,549 
16,360 
14,200 
43,840 
129,450 
11,400 
1,840 
14,000 
24,250 125 
85,500 146,750 2,260 
9,675 46,500 
82,000 8,600 
10,337 6,350 
25,660 39,250 
386,525 715,445 
84,000 8,615 
12,600 132,990 
44,454 14,457 
5,000 14,645 
23,475 11,200 
9,212 2,100 
29,380 66,936 
59,400 4,500 
521,300 81,332 
744,920 287 ,594 


New 
Dwelling Units 
Nov. 1960 

Albany ; , $ 51,000 
Baker 30,000 11,950 
Beaverton 74,800 2,100 
Bend 22,000 100 
Coos Bay 1,610 
Corvallis 2,550 
Eugene 25,075 
Grants Pass 27,100 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
Milwaukie 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem .. 
Springfield 
The Dalles 
Clackamas County 
Douglas County 
Lane County 
Marion County 
Multnomah County 
114 Other Communities 


New Non- 
Residential 
Nov. 1960 


Totals 

Nov. 1959 
83,625 
54,600 
544,763 
83,804 
132,974 
214,000 
434,720 
46,000 
248,650 
106,525 
46,706 
64,110 
530,851 
16,025 
157,541 
84,950 
5,126,665 
240,766 
243,145 
66,840 
85,300 
284,300 
119,116 
552,520 
776,875 
4,775,143 
1,640,835 


T otals T otals 
Nov. 1960 Oct. 1960 


57,930 $ 106,525 $ 
50,680 62,670 
81,449 453,395 
38,760 58,250 
15,810 70,696 
179,390 357,317 
593,185 812,540 
100,700 162,850 
88,340 643,270 
14,000 91,000 
24,375 47,625 
234,510 36,287 
114,631 479,401 
137,450 99,550 
45,787 157,287 
93,910 97,225 
1,759,170 
92,615 
377 ,690 
93,911 
130,645 
324,575 
39,812 
537 ,397 
574,250 
2,007 ,600 
1,700,664 


133,000 
438,660 
62,200 
83,500 


29,000 
657 ,200 


232,100 
35,000 
111,000 
289,900 
28,500 
441,081 
510,350 
1,404,968 
668,150 


314,740 
1,760,941 
427,655 
2,048,547 
2,955,983 














—— 


$16,021,211 





Totals $5,546,565 2,265,473 $1,697,198 $9,509,236 $16,761,349 
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